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education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
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School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THEOLOGY AND THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
Roy J. DEFERRARI, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Ed.D.1 


We believe that it is good for college administrators to 
review their aims periodically, especially in these times 
when so many forces are distracting the American college 
from its avowed and proper objectives. Furthermore, even 
if the aims do not change essentially from generation to 
generation, a rapidly changing world may require different 
methods for attaining these same aims. Thus the technique 
and the method of attaining the same objectives may well 
be changed and improved from time to time. 

The Catholic college as a college of liberal arts shares 
with all its neighbors in the adverse criticism or praise 
levelled at the American college in general. For some years 
now there has been much more adverse criticism than praise, 
and many of us feel that this criticism is justified, for the 
evidence is abundant that the American college is not suc- 
cessfully achieving its objectives. 

The following is a description of the training which any 
college of liberal arts should give its students, as devised by 
one of our leading American educators, a Catholic and 
a priest: 

Any liberal arts institution believes that the student 
is an individual who must always be regarded as such 
and that his welfare, and not the dignity of a subject 
nor the convenience of the department which professes 
it nor the good order of the curriculum which includes 
it comes first. His academic well-being demands that 
he be placed among associates with whom he can work 
to the limit of his capacity and in an environment where 
the formalities of instruction will yield at the earliest 
feasible moment to the enterprise of self-education. 





1 Professor of Greek and Latin and Secretary-General, the Catholic 
University of America. Introduction to a panel on “The Restoration 
of Theology to Our Catholic Colleges” presented to the theology and 
philosophy sections of the New England Unit of the NCEA, Emmanuel 
College, Boston, April 26, 1952. 
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The College of Liberal Arts does not aim to prepare 
a student directly for a particular career. It concen- 
trates rather on prerequisites which it believes any 
enlightened career must presuppose, regardless of tal- 
ents, defects and individual interests. These prerequi- 
sites are: the ability to write correct and effective 
English; the ability to read with facility contemporary 
works in a foreign language; an acquaintance with phi- 
losophy such as an average student may secure from 
three years of work at the college level in the subject; 
and lastly, the experience of knowing some one subject 
in a systematic way. 


I believe that most of us would agree that by and large 
such a training would give a student a liberal education, in 
other words, that it would make a student spiritually and 
intellectually free. The basic characteristic of this training, 
moreover, is the basic knowledge and training for sound 
thinking. From this ability come all the truly worth-while 
freedoms. Because a person thinks soundly and expresses 
his thoughts well, he will enjoy greater freedom from his 
fellow-man to speak his mind. Furthermore, because of 
this ability he will have genuine confidence in himself when 
facing serious problems, and thus he will be free from fear. 
Even if the forces of evil prevent him from expressing the 
results of his thinking, they cannot stop his thinking process! 
This will continue to function within him, and no external 
force can deprive him of this inner freedom which will 
always sustain him. All college educators should make every 
effort to impart such a spiritual and intellectual freedom to 
every student under their care. 


The great majority of leaders in the field of higher educa- 
tion will insist that very few colleges throughout the land, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, are at all successful in achieving 
this end. In fact the bachelor’s degree, whether of arts or 
sciences, has been ruthlessly exploited. Young men and 
women are attracted to American institutions of higher 
education by the desire to obtain the training which these 
degrees imply, however vague their understanding of this 
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training may be at the time. But when the colleges have 
finished their work, most of the students will receive the 
degrees but very few the training for which these degrees 
should stand. Of the great number who receive the degrees 
but not the true qualifications for those degrees, a very few 
will be disillusioned and will realize what they have failed 
to achieve and so can be expected in one way or another to 
rehabilitate themselves and become solid and dependable 
members of society. The vast majority will believe that they 
possess what they do not have, and will proceed to pass 
judgment with complete confidence on the problems of the 
country and the world. They are easy dupes for every 
crack-pot theory and false philosophy running rampant in 
the land. Such persons represent a genuine menace to our 
country and the havoc which they wreak on public life is 
evident on all sides. This is the menace of the half-educated. 
More alarming still is the fact that all remedies which have 
thus far been applied do not seem to have checked this 
menace to any appreciable degree. A few of our better 
American institutions, chiefly those under private auspices, 
are quite aware of the danger involved and have been re- 
studying and reviewing their curricula in an honest effort 
to improve their product. It is still too early, however, to 
gauge the results. The vast majority, in particular most of 
our so-called state universities and colleges, go on turning 
out thousands of graduates annually with very little to 
commend these graduates as well-educated persons. Rather, 
they are filled with an assortment of disconnected ideas, 
more or less true and in some instances quite false, which 
make it very difficult for them to adjust themselves to the 
surroundings in which they have to live. Certainly they are 
quite unable to help remedy the ills of society. They rather 
add to the ills which already exist. 

As I have already indicated, our Catholic institutions of 
higher education share to some extent in these shortcomings. 
In spite of all protests to the contrary and some serious 
efforts to withstand this influence, they are very much 
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affected by the policies and principles of their non-Catholic 
educational brethren. This is evident everywhere and par- 
ticularly in the details of the curriculum of studies. I wish 
to discuss this matter in some detail in only one but undoubt- 
edly the most important aspect of the curriculum, namely, 
- with respect to theology. 

Thus far we have been discussing the features of a liberal 
education as they would apply to any institution, Catholic 
or non-Catholic. As soon as we speak of a Catholic college, 
we are confronted with the perennial question, what makes 
a college Catholic? The fact that it is conducted by Catholics 
or directly under the control of representatives of the 
Catholic Church does not necessarily make it Catholic in 
the true sense of the word. What makes any program of 
studies Catholic is its unification by the penetrating and 
binding force of the Church’s doctrine on God, theology. 
All educators agree that any plan of liberal education must 
be held together by some subject which will be studied by 
all for the four years and which will.by its very nature cut 
across and form the background, the measuring rod, as it 
were, for all other fields of study. At this point Catholic and 
non-Catholic educators split into two sharply differentiated 
groups. Catholics should have no doubt as to what this all- 
important field is. It is, of course, theology, and it has 
formed the bedrock of all higher studies in the best sense 
since the beginning of the history of universities. Most 
non-Catholics are not at all sure as to just what the subject 
is which will best unify the curriculum. They find them- 
selves in this dilemma because they are quite unwilling to 
give God His proper place in their scheme of education. 
Some let the entire program go by default rather than 
permit the mention of God in the classroom, with the result 
that the curriculum degenerates into a loose collection of 
courses on sundry and unrelated subjects. Others turn to 
other fields of study as all important factors of unification, 
but no other subject naturally penetrates all the other sub- 
jects as does theology. Still others have suggested patriotism 
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or love of country, which, they rightly say, should be con- 
stantly impressed on the minds of our youth. With all its 
nostalgic appeal, patriotism cannot unify the serious studies 
of a program of liberal arts. Catholic educators have such 
a field of study, but under the unconscious influence of their 
non-Catholic brethren they have permitted this precious 
possession to fall into an inferior place in the curriculum, 
and they have thereby prevented it from performing its 
proper function. I hasten to assure you again that all this 
has taken place unwittingly, and in spite of the constant 
protestations of Catholic educators that theology or what- 
ever they substitute for it is the most important subject in 
the curriculum of the Catholic college. The factors which 
brought theology to its lowly state are the very forces which 
now obstruct its restoration to its proper place in the cur- 
riculum. In most instances also they may be regarded as 
strong reasons for restoring theology to the curriculum of 
the Catholic college. We wish to do little more than mention 
a few of these obstacles. 

First of all there has been great confusion in the minds 
of some educators as to the nature and function of theology. 
Any field of study which treats of ecclesiastical material has 
been regarded as of the nature of theology, and thus courses 
in church history and philosophy have been placed in a four- 
year program with courses in theology, all under the general 
name of religion. Such a procedure does grave injury to all 
three subjects. Church history has its own contribution to 
make to the college program, as does philosophy. While 
philosophy may overlap slightly at certain points with 
theology, it is essentially different in subject matter and 
definitely so in point of view. Church history and phi- 
losophy and history must each be understood and taught for 
its own peculiar contribution to the total curriculum, and 
must not be confused. Certainly courses in any one of these 
fields should not be permitted to substitute for courses in 
any of the others. 

The most serious obstructive factor is probably the belief 
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held by some educators that undergraduates are intellec- 
tually incapable of the study of theology as theology. They 
refuse to approach the study of God on an intellectual basis 
comparable to that employed for other subjects, but prefer 
to adopt the attitude of the kindly pastor in relation to the 
members of his parish. Thus they isolate the subject from 
the rest of the program, and they leave the curriculum as 
a whole in that nebulous and disconnected condition char- 
acteristic of most of our non-Catholic institutions. They 
then very logically refuse to call the subject theology, but 
rather religion, religious education, and other names. By 
so doing they throw the entire scheme of Catholic higher 
education, as it were, out of gear. Our Catholic college 
graduates go on to graduate schools of various kinds and 
find themselves totally lacking in the knowledge of theologi- 
cal principles upon which the successful pursuance of their 
future professions as Catholics depends. They then try to 
fill in the lacunae themselves, or the administrators of the 
graduate schools resort to the old device of doing the work 
of the college in this respect. But of course all this never 
works entirely satisfactorily. In spite of all this, the sup- 
porters of the nonintellectual approach refuse to admit the 
study of theology as theology into the college program. 
Another obstacle to be overcome is a general tendency, 
again quite unwitting, toward secularism among our 
Catholic people, the result of an influence that comes in on 
us from every side. It is exhibited in various ways in our 
daily lives, and our colleges are by no means free from it. 
Perhaps the most shocking example of it is the conviction on 
the part of some students that they do not need any special 
training in spiritual matters, but can take care of such things 
out of the intellectual power of their own minds, a kind of 
modern Pelagianism. In my own summer session at the 
Catholic University last year, in answer to a question in 
a questionnaire submitted by the editor of the summer 
session newspaper, one undergraduate had the temerity to 
say that, as far as he was concerned, the less religion taught 
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in college the better; that he was “fed up” with it from his 
experiences in earlier years. I myself, when discussing the 
possibility of theology as a major or concentration field, 
have been told that undergraduate men in all probability 
will be ashamed before their fellow students to embark on 
such a program. All this, it seems to me, is evidence of 
a very alarming kind of secularism. 

An obstacle to a satisfactory restoration of theology to 
the curriculum of the Catholic college is the lack of effective 
teachers in all fields. First of all in the field of theology 
itself, the college must have teachers who not only know the 
subject but can teach it with pedagogical skill. In fields 
other than theology, there is need of teachers who not only 
can teach their special subject well by itself but can integrate 
it appropriately with theology. This is a problem which 
certainly can be solved if faced honestly and vigorously. 

The lack of satisfactory textbooks is another serious 
hindrance to the restoration of theology to its proper place 
in the curriculum. I mean textbooks constructed in the light 
of modern collegiate educational principles, particularly 
with well-organized bibliographies for supplementary read- 
ing, not such as would ordinarily be used in the theological 
seminary. This includes the problem of establishing a well- 
equipped section on theology in the college library, which, 
I fear, many of our Catholic colleges today lack grievously. 
Of course, these are difficulties which are by no means 
insurmountable. 

Finally, I would like to say, at the expense of some repe- 
tition, that theology will not function in the college cur- 
riculum as it should unless first of all it is presented in a 
college manner rather than in a seminary way. The semi- 
nary approach is quite all right in the seminary and I have 
no complaint to make of that, but in college theology must 
be presented according to the best pedagogical principles of 
the college academic area; the student must have a well- 
organized textbook on which he may depend outside the 
classroom; and he must be directed systematically in exten- 
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sive outside reading to supplement the textbook. Also, the 
teaching of theology will not be a real success unless the 
members of the department of theology think of their sub- 
ject as the center of the whole curriculum. They may not 
seclude themselves from the rest of the program of studies 
and go their merry way. They should feel responsible for 
the proper integration of theology with every other field of 
study. If the teachers of the other subjects are inadequately 
trained in theology to carry out this integration, then the 
authorities of the college concerned should arrange for the 
department of theology to give these teachers the necessary 
instruction. These two points, I feel, are practical and 
vitally necessary for the real success of theology in any 
college program. 

Thus, there are two phases to the problem of restoring 
theology to its proper place in the curriculum of the Catholic 
college. The first is the recognition of theology as an intel- 
lectual discipline at least on a par with all the other subjects 
of the college program, and this involves a well-organized 
graduated series of courses required of all students with 
additional courses which may be elected by students purely 
for the information they contain or which may be arranged 
into an orderly program of “major” or “concentration” 
work. The second is much more difficult to achieve, but 
cannot very well be effected without the first, and this is to 
make theology function in a proper way outside its own 
department or compartment, that is, in all the courses of 
the other fields of learning. Many Catholic colleges today 
may be said to have taken the first step successfully, and 
a few to have made some progress on the second, but the vast 
majority may be said to be doing nothing and even to be 
unaware about the second phase. To make theology func- 
tion in all the courses of a college program will depend on 
the understanding and training of the individual members 
of the faculty. They must think of the program as a whole 
and of their own special contribution to it, especially the 
making of theology a balancing and guiding force in the 
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teaching of their strictly non-theological courses. This does 
not by any means require that theology become the chief 
topic of study in all courses with biology and the other sub- 
jects simply giving a special point of view for theology. For 
that matter, theology does not even have to be mentioned. 
But this phase of the problem must be developed by hard 
work on the part of the faculty of each Catholic college, and 
the success which each faculty as a whole attains in it will 
determine the quality of a Catholic college, both as a Catholic 
college and a college of liberal arts, and will undoubtedly 
contribute greatly to attaining in our graduates the quality 
of liberality in the best sense of the word. 

In closing I must add that one kind of a college curriculum 
is better adapted than another for this integration of the- 
ology. My colleagues and I feel that the so-called program 
of “concentration” developed by Father Campbell at the 
Catholic University is the best adapted for this. That is 
why in the activities of my group we regularly discuss the 
program of concentration in connection with the place of 
theology in the college curriculum. Time at this meeting 
will permit my colleagues to do little more than refer to the 
program of “concentration” as such, but anyone interested 
can easily procure full information on it. 











PHILOSOPHY: DEFENDER AND 
DETERMINANT IN INTEGRATION 


C. J. NUESSE, Ph.D.! 


INTRODUCTION 


Fundamentally, in a Catholic college, the problem of 
integration and the principle of its solution are both derived 
from what a contemporary philosopher has called “the 
paradox of Christian education,” that “education must be 
Christian, if it is to be education; education must be educa- 
tion, if it is to be Christian.” ? That a paradox born of the 
union of faith and reason should be at the heart of an 
educational problem is in no way surprising; the believer 
is schooled in paradoxes, and, like all those vital to living 
faith, this one presents truths which balance each other to 
supply perspectives otherwise undiscoverable. How par- 
ticular elements in a curriculum are to be seen in these 
perspectives can be determined only by recognition of their 
proper order and by patient, continuous study and reflection 
upon practical experience. In this discussion, which is 
concerned with the implications of the paradox for the 
teaching of philosophy, no more than a statement of some 
general principles can be attempted. 

It seems proper to begin with a point about integration 
itself. Teachers can never recall too frequently that this 
educational objective is not to be sought in some formal 


1 Associate Professor of Sociology and Dean of the School of Social 
Science, the Catholic University of America. Paper presented to the 
theology and philosophy sections of the New England Unit of the 
NCEA, Emmanuel College, Boston, April 26, 1952. 

2Gerard Smith, S.J., “Mr. Adler and the Order of Learning,” 
Jesuit Educational Quarterly, VI (1943-44), 216. For fuller statement 
of the problem of this paper, see the essays by William J. McDonald, 
“The Place of Philosophy in the College Curriculum,” in Roy J. Defer- 
rari (ed.), College Organization and Administration (Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1947), pp. 188-204; 
“Mathematics and the Philosophical Hierarchy of Knowledge, ” and 
“Philosophy and the Achievement of Unity in the Practical Order,” 
in Roy J. Deferrari (ed.), Integr ation in Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities (Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1950), pp. 127-51, 284-300. 
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arrangement of subject matter, but in a formation of the 
minds of students. The following summary application of 
the philosophy of St. Thomas provides a basis for further 
consideration of the problem: 


Integration of personality for complete and whole- 
some living is attained by the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual and moral virtues. Thomistic education com- 
prises two essential elements, the metaphysical and the 
psychological, or, in simple language, education is 
concerned with objective truth and subjective develop- 
ment. Man attaining this objective truth must be 
developed not only for learning but also for living. The 
end of learning is the attainment of the intellectual 
virtues ; development for living, which is also essential 
to learning, demands the practice of the moral virtues. 
Both objective truth and subjective development must 
be had in the truly educated man.* 


Thus conceived, integration is distinctly personal. The 
systematic organization of the curriculum alone is not a 
guarantee of its achievement, since the virtuous ordering 
of reason in the student is not to be identified with the 
ordering of knowledge.‘ It is in the growth of capacity for 
responsible self-direction, in the intellectual as well as in the 
moral sphere, that the measure of progress in integration 
is to be found. The contributions which the college can 
make toward such growth are not unlimited, and they consist 
in principle in the provision of those educational experi- 
ences which are best calculated to make self-direction and 
integration possible. Naturally, this implies planning of 
the experiences themselves. 

The place of theology in the plan of the Catholic college 
has already been indicated. If the specific function of the 
college is seen as intellectual, then theology alone can supply 
the intellectual foundation for the integration at which the 





3 Robert J. Slavin, O.P., “The Essential Features of the Philosophy 
of Education of Saint Thomas,” Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association XIII (1937), 23. 


4 Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 213. 
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college aims. In this respect, it must be recognized as 
indeed the proper core and catalytic. 

Agreement upon the implications of this recognition for 
other disciplines in the curriculum may be less easy to 
obtain. It is presumably unnecessary to remind a Catholic 
audience that the restoration of theology to its proper status 
in no way impairs the integrity of any of the disciplines 
which depend upon natural reason. Grace perfects nature— 
“the light of faith, implanted in us freely by grace, does not 
destroy the natural light of knowledge which is inborn in 
us.” Where these words of St. Thomas Aquinas are taught 
and understood, there should be in fact a deepening—or, 
rather, a transfiguration—of that respect for the proper 
autonomy of any scientific field which is born in the mind 
of a student during his struggle for its mastery. 

This approach indicates the weakness of some proposals 
which are occasionally offered in the name of integration, 
and which therefore require mention in passing. These 
have in common the suggestion that “education for life” 
would be most satisfactorily achieved through the reorgani- 
zation of some or all subjects in the curriculum according to 
theological or moral principles. (For obvious reasons, teach- 
ers of the natural sciences have been much less inclined 
toward such procedures than those in the humanities or 
social sciences.) What is proposed would seem to be the 
extension of practices now common in elementary and 
secondary education and very likely justified there. At the 
college level, however, if intellectual development is taken 
seriously, integration is hardly to be achieved at the price 
of violence to the natural autonomy of the various disci- 
plines which have their own principles of order. To reach 
maturity, the student must rather learn to recognize this 
autonomy, its reasons, and its limits. The restoration of 
theology, happily, does not imply the adoption of devices 
such as those in question. What theology demands, in addi- 
tion to its own place in the curriculum, is that all other 


5 In Trin. Boeth., Q. 2, a. 3. 
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subjects be taught and learned with theological awareness. 

This means, for one thing, that all teachers in the college 
must recognize and meet the problems of relationship with 
theology which arise in their own special fields, as these 
problems are suggested by the logical development of subject 
matter or introduced by questions of students. Hence, in 
practice, though the intellectual foundations for integration 
are laid primarily in the courses in theology, the actual work 
is accomplished in all the courses in the curriculum and in 
the whole of the college experience. Here the many practical 
problems of curriculum planning come to the foreground: 
the determination of general plans, the selection of course 
offerings, proper course and departmental sequences and 
interrelationships, requirements and electives, examina- 
tions, and the like. Only one aspect of these problems can 
be considered here, namely, the implications for the teaching 
of philosophy of the restoration of theology to its place as 
the primary integrating discipline. Philosophy will be 
presented as on the one hand a defense, and on the other 
a determinant of integration. 


PHILOSOPHY AS DEFENDER 


One aspect of the role of philosophy as defender in inte- 
gration is apparent from the foregoing considerations, how- 
ever inadequate the form of their statement. The notion 
of integration itself and the primacy of theology as an 
integrating discipline are established by philosophical rea- 
soning. The realization of this fact is of interest not only 
to specialists and educators, but to students as well, if those 
who are being educated are to become aware of the nature 
of the enterprise in which they are engaged. If, as is com- 
monly said, the only true education is self-education, phi- 
losophy can help students to grasp the reasons which support 
this principle. It can lead them further to understand why 
education must tend toward unity, and why the study of 
the specialized disciplines needs to be completed by phi- 
losophy and theology. 
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This task will certainly be easier in the measure that 
theology is given its due, since its teaching provides practi- 
cal proof of what must otherwise be in large measure 
assumed. Moreover, it may be expected that departments 
of philosophy will welcome relief from such burdens as are 
now imposed upon them by the necessity to compensate for 
the lack of theology. No American Catholic college seems 
to be without any courses in religion, and probably none has 
attempted to make philosophy the primary integrating disci- 
pline, but where courses in religion are few and not very 
rigorous in what is demanded of students, it may be that 
the latter are challenged to real thought about ultimates only 
in the few philosophy courses which may also be required. 
Similarly, where theological instruction is lacking, it is the 
philosophy department more than any other which must 
accept the burden of offering such instruction incidentally 
in the development of its own courses. These are not really 
fair burdens, and their discharge tends to obscure the proper 
role of philosophy itself. 


In relation to theology this role is propaedeutic, in so far 
as philosophy shows the necessity and the reasonableness 
of the science founded upon divine revelation. The theo- 
retical principles governing the relationship are conveni- 
ently summarized by Maritain in his introductory textbook: 


Philosophy taken in itself normally precedes theol- 
ogy. Certain fundamental truths of the natural order 
are indeed what we may term the introduction to the 
faith (praeabula fidei). These truths, which are 
naturally known to all men by the light of common 
sense, are known and proved scientifically by phi- 
losophy. Theology, being the science of faith, pre- 
ris the philosophical knowledge of these same 
truths. 


Philosophy considered as the instrument of theology 
serves the latter, principally in three ways. In the 
first place theology employs philosophy to prove the 
truths which support the foundations of the faith in 
that department of theology which is termed apolo- 
getics, which shows, for example, how miracles prove 
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the divine mission of the Church; secondarily to impart 
some notion of the mysteries of faith by the aid of 
analogies drawn from creatures—as for instance when 
theology uses the philosophic conception of verbum 
mentale, the mental word, to illustrate the dogma of 
the Trinity; and finally to refute the adversaries of the 
faith—as when theology shows by means of the philo- 
sophic theory of quantity that the mystery of the 
Eucharist is in no way opposed to reason.® 


The practical importance of knowledge of these theo- 
retical relationships should be apparent. To the extent that 
the latter are really understood, basic principles of order 
will be implanted in the minds of students in such a way as 
to furnish a constructive framework for the continuing 
acquisition of knowledge during later years. In this age of 
sensational scientific discovery and technological advance, 
appreciation of the true hierarchy of the sciences is cer- 
tainly of real significance. Since their contemporaries so 
often find the relation between reason and faith a stumbling 
block, it is all the more necessary that Catholic college 
graduates should comprehend its nature in their own minds. 
How much skepticism, agnosticism, atheism, and apostasy 
in modern America can be traced to the impact of scientific 
education upon persons whose religious beliefs have lacked 
philosophical support? If Catholic colleges have protected 
their students against the loss of faith in this manner, they 
may nevertheless find a challenge of infinite dimensions in 
the necessity to bring that faith to bear upon all the realms 
of the intellect. This prompts consideration of the function 
of philosophy as determinant in integration. 


PHILOSOPHY AS DETERMINANT 


Defense and determination are necessarily related func- 
tions. At the same time that philosophy provides the intel- 
lectual defense of the necessity of integration and of the 
primacy of theology as an integrating discipline, it asserts 
its own autonomy as the science of all things known in their 





6 An Introduction to Philosophy, trans. E. I. Watkin (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, n.d.), pp. 130-31. 
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ultimate causes by the light of natural reason. By defini- 
tion, its concern is with the order which is in the nature of 
things, since it was placed there by the Creator. In the 
college curriculum, it appears as determinant particularly 
when it is brought into relation with the special sciences, 
whose conclusions are its illustrations, and whose truths it 
places in the order of their significance in the whole of 
reality. This determining function may be considered in 
its relation to objective truth, on the one hand, and to 
subjective development, on the other. 


On the side of objective truth, a paraphrasing of St. 
Thomas expresses the fundamental principle: 


Philosophy is the knowledge of truth, not of any 
truth, but of that truth which is the source of all truth, 
of that, namely, which relates to the first being of all 
things; wherefore its truth is the first principle of all 
truth, since the disposition of things is the same in 
truth as in being.’ 


Because being is the measure of truth, and experience 
the source of knowledge, the attainment of unity of knowl- 
edge in the mind depends upon objectivity in approaching 
the unity which is found in reality. In other words: 

The order of knowledge is a correlate of the order 


of being, and as things are unified or integrated in 
reality so they are unified and integrated in the mind.® 


As far as the teaching of the specialized disciplines is 
concerned, it is plain that only when they are adequately 
related to philosophy can they be given their proper and full 
significance in the natural and supernatural orders. Taken 
alone, they are at best fragments of truth, dependent upon 
philosophy for their premises, for the defense of their 
proper autonomy, and for the check upon their hypotheses 
which metaphysics is always competent to give. Even their 





7 Slavin, op. cit., p. 28, citing I Contra Gentiles, c. 1. 


8 Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., “Objectives in Teaching Philosophy,” 
The New Scholasticism, XI (1987), 356-57. 
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practical functions have limitations, as an eminent scientist 
and university president has warned: 


A dictator wishing to mold the thoughts and actions 
of a literate people could afford to leave the scientists 
and scholars alone, but he must win over to his side or 
destroy the philosophers, the writers and the artists.° 


Yet it is important to stress, for the good of philosophy 
as well as for that of all branches of knowledge lesser in 
dignity, that the relationship under discussion is two-direc- 
tional. In the order of knowledge or in the order of dis- 
covery, the lesser disciplines are important to philosophy 
because, on the one hand, they provide it with empirical 
confirmations or illustrations, and, on the other, because 
their development raises new problems and prompts new 
lines of research for the extension of philosophy itself. In 
the order of learning or in the order of teaching, the work 
of integration cannot be accomplished only by the logical 
presentation of subject matter. It has already been empha- 
sized that there must be attention to philosophical and 
theological implications as these are suggested in the various 
separate courses. Similarly, students and teachers of phi- 
losophy especially, but also those of theology, need to be 
familiar with the nature and the progress of other, often 
much newer, specialized fields. It does not seem rash to 
suggest that much effort now expended upon the study and 
teaching of philosophy is wasted, because the philosophers, 
like the other specialists on the faculties, have not peered 
into the ivory towers of their neighbors. 

Very simply, through philosophy well taught the student 
learns to integrate his knowledge by ordering it. The ability 
to see everything in the light of a few fundamental ideas 
has always been regarded as the mark of an educated man. 
Sound philosophy brings the student to the contemplation 
of objective truth in relation to its First Cause and Last 





® James B. Conant, On Understanding Science (New York: The 
New American Library, 1951), p. 35. 
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End, which is Wisdom. In so doing, it reaches the limits 
of natural reason. But this, as the Holy Father has recently 
put it, 
does not constitute the last frontier of truth. In har- 
monious cooperation, because all three are instruments 
of truth, like rays of the same sun, science, philosophy, 
and, with still greater reason, Revelation, contemplate 
the substance of this Creator whom science has met 
along its path, unveil His outlines and point out His 
features.!° 
Wisdom, of course, is a virtue, and its mention leads to 
the consideration of the special contributions of philosophy 
to subjective development. In briefest terms, it makes clear 
the nature of the intellectual and ‘moral virtues, and its 
study should provide daily opportunity for their practice, 
and thus for growth in personal integration. But it will 
also be clear that, since man is raised to a supernatural life, 
the intellectual and moral virtues must be crowned by the 
infused moral and theological virtues. Personal integration 
must be supernatural. The elucidation of this fact is the 
province of theology. 


CONCLUSION 


The limits of this paper prevent further elaboration of 
these principles or of the practical problems associated with 
teaching them in the Catholic college. These problems will 
naturally be somewhat different from one institution to 
another. Hence their detailed exploration may be legiti- 
mately deferred to such occasions for intensive discussion 
as that provided by the workshop to be held at The Catholic 
University of America in June. 

One practical illustration may be attempted, however, 
in terms of the program of concentration established in the 
College of Arts and Sciences of The Catholic University of 
America. An assumption of this program, and of others 


10The Proofs for the Existence of God in the Light of Modern 
Natural Science (Washington: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
n.d.), pp. 17-18, an address to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, 
November 22, 1951. 
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similar to it, is that, given certain fundamental and general 
knowledge, integration is achieved more effectively through 
concentrated effort toward genuine insight into one disci- 
pline than through relatively superficial study of a greater 
variety of disciplines. Under some other systems, elective 
or otherwise, survey or special interest courses may indeed 
be “broadening” for students sufficiently prepared to follow 
them, but depth of knowledge is often sacrificed. On the 
other hand, the complete prescription of courses restricted 
to a few fields of central importance would seem no longer 
desirable, even if it could be attempted. Under a program 
of concentration, after certain required general courses dur- 
ing the first two college years, each student is permitted to 
select for specialized study a discipline of particular interest. 
Concentration means not only a following of courses in this 
discipline, but successful participation in Reading List and 
Coordinating Seminar groups, and the passing of a final 
comprehensive examination in the field. All this could pass 
as a variant of the unfortunate collegiate specialization 
which is typical of American colleges, if the objectives of 
a truly liberal education were lost to view. But given such 
objectives, each field of concentration may be regarded as 
the instrument for a liberal education, which the student 
may use in his progress toward personal integration. This 
can be so in the measure that (1) all students receive ade- 
quate preparation in theology, philosophy, and history as 
integrating disciplines, (2) all courses are taught with 
awareness of their relation to other disciplines, and espe- 
cially to philosophy and theology, and (3) the whole college 
environment is conducive to the attainment of a Christian 
education. Perhaps this illustration will suggest how phi- 
losophy may serve as defender and determinant of integra- 
tion within a specific educational plan." 

ii William J. McDonald, “Philosophy in the Curriculum,” in Roy J. 
Deferrari (ed.), The Curriculum of the Catholic College (Integration 
and Concentration) (Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1952), pp. 112-23; also, “Seminar on the Integrating of the 


Philosophie Studies,” in Integration in Catholic Colleges and Univer- 
sities, pp. 396-407. 
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Whatever the plan, in a Catholic college the paradox with 
which this paper began will be at the heart of it, and all will 
join with one statement of aims which accepts the challenge: 


If the College can bring the Catholic student to 
learn by experience that the only education is self- 
education and that the only life worth living is one 
lived personally with God in both private and public 
worship, that the Catholic philosophy of life is not 
locked up within the confines of certain courses labeled 
religion and philosophy but that it properly pervades 
every intellectual and moral action and that the Catholic 
way of life has a strictly individual as well as a public 
character, it will have done its full duty both to church 
and state.!? 


12 The Catholic University of America Announcements, XXXVII, 
No. 3 (February 15, 1951), 25. 
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